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is a clear rechauffe" of crass materials, or suggests a hurried unwork- 
manlike composition; but this is much the exception. Taken in 
entirety, the testimonial is not only an impressive contribution to 
the scientific preeminence and intellectual influence of the great 
figure to whom it is inscribed, but, in quite detached estimate, 
it is an immensely valuable survey, even though a partial one, of 
the progress of our science in its modern era. 

Jacob H. Hollander. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

La France ficonomique el Sociale, a la Y exile de la Revolution. Les 
Campagnes. By Maxime Kovalewsky. (Paris: V. Giard 
andE. Briere, 1909. Pp.329. 9fr.net.) 

The work before us, in its carefulness, sanity, and thoroughness 
gives one of the best pictures of the causes of the French Revolution 
and of the economic condition of France in the century preceding, 
which have come to the notice of the present reviewer. Even 
where M. Kovalwesky's conclusions conform to those of previous 
writers, he has frequently given us much wider proof from original 
sources than is customary in works of this sort. He has gone much 
further afield for local and especially parish records than is the 
case with nearly all of the writers on this period, and he has also 
made skillful use of the cahiers. 

The author gives a remarkably vivid picture, first, of the rise 
of the commercial wealth; then, of the concentration of this wealth 
in the hands of the bankers and farmers-general; the invasion of 
the nobility by these classes through the purchase of offices, civil 
or ecclesiastical; the amalgamation of these classes with the higher 
nobility through intermarriage; the exemption of the nobles and 
the higher clergy from taxation; and the ever accelerating rate of 
the concentration of ownership of capital, land, and public office. 
He makes out a clear case of the power of wealth, more particularly 
concentrated wealth, to exploit the masses of the people. The 
invasion of the ranks of the nobility by the rich commercial classes 
gave a social value to land, especially in view of the heavy burden 
laid by the government on land and the transfer of titles, such as 
to make it impossible for the poorer people, whether peasants or 
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nobles, to hold the land and make a living out of it. With the 
growing extravagance, it became practically impossible for any 
noble to appear at court unless he were allied by marriage with 
families of the rich commercial classes. 

Kovalewsky makes out the clearest case yet recorded that the 
church, government, nobility, and the whole national life were 
dominated by commercial interests. It is not strange that with 
the commercialization of industry the principle of noblesse oblige 
disappeared and the country passed to the regime of brutal and 
virtually unrestrained exploitation of the weak by the strong. Ex- 
ploitation went so far, by placing public burdens on the poor, by 
depriving them of their rights on the Common, also of their rights 
in the market, as to make it utterly impossible for the poor man to 
make a living out of his land. When this point was reached, 
peasant holdings became unprofitable, and the land passed rapidly 
into the hands of the few. From the same cause, in large measure, 
the field work passed into the care of women, and the men turned 
to day labor in industry. 

On the whole, this is a most careful, convincing, and interesting 
work. Generally speaking, it is well printed, although there are a 
few slips, for example, a paragraph of page 320 is repeated on the 
next page. 

John H. Gray. 

University of Minnesota. 



Die volksmrtschaftliche Bedeutung der technischen Entwickelung der 
deutschen Wollindustrie. By Alexander Wachs. (Leipzig: 
Verlag von Dr. Werner Klinkhardt. 1909. Pp. 135. 3m.) 

This is one of the series of Technisch-volkswirtschaftliche 
Monographien, edited by Dr. Sinzheimer, in which different Ger- 
man industries have been studied with the purpose of determining 
the economic and social consequences following from the introduc- 
tion of modern technical methods. When completed the series 
should throw considerable light on many tendencies in modern 
capitalistic industry. 

In this study a brief survey of the wool-growing industry in 
Germany, explaining its rapid decline since the sixties, followed by 



